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WHAT SHOULD IT BE? 


“The Chinese people do not want to have a war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese Government is willing to sit down 
and enter into negotiations with the United States to discuss . . . espe- 
cially the question of relaxing tension in the Taiwan [Formosa] area.” 

Statement on April 23, 1955, by Premier Chou En-lai of Com- 
munist China at the first conference of Afro-Asian nations, held 
at Bandung, Capital of the Indonesian Republic. 








ty 


. an invitation to another Munich.""A 


Comment by Senator William F. Knowland, Republican Minor- 
ity Leader in the Senate, terming the Red Chinese proposals 
“unacceptable.” 





“I unhesitatingly say that this nation should be big enough, and 
great enough, through its high officials to sit down and talk. 
It is time that we should relieve the tensions of this world if we 
can.” 
Comment by Senator Walter F. George, Democrat, Chairman of 
the Senate's Foreign Relations Committee 





The United States is ready to talk with Communist China about 

. anything that doesn’t affect the Chinese Nationalists and {if} 
there seems to be an opportunity for us to further the easing of 
tensions, the advancement of world peace, and certainly getting back 
our prisoners...” 


President Eisenhower at his news conference, April 27. 





What this adds up to is that the present explosive situation 
around the Straits of Formosa may be on the way towards be- 
coming less critical. 

In the Far East, we've had our hands full at various trou- 
ble-spots: Korea, Indo-China, Formosa. 

That's like checking a forest fire by fighting it around in- 
dividual trees. Perhaps the surest way to prevent future flare- 
ups would be for us to take a good look at the entire Asian 
forest and make over-all but flexible plans. Possibly the best 
opportunity to do so is just coming up. 

We don’t want to see more of Asia—where over half the 
world’s people live—go communist. 

Such an outcome, we believe, would be disastrous to the 
principles of human freedom for which democracy stands. 

It would be a serious threat to our own security. What we 
wish for is a friendly, not a hostile, Asia. 

What of the good will towards America which Wendell 
Willkie reported he found in Asia during his One World trip 
in 1942? 

We know we've been losing a good deal of it. 

What are the best ways to improve the situation ? 

We've never really had a long-range, carefully thought-out 
policy for Asia. Past and present events show how much we 

i need such a program now. 
ee We, the feat, are the final shapers and judges of U. S. 
policy. 


It’s time for us to try to figure things out in the East. 














AConference in 1938 at which Britain and France knuckled under to Hitler’s demands threatening the territory and independ- 
ence of Czechoslovakia. 


The editors wish to thank Professor Harry Rudin, Chairman of the Department of History, Yale University, for sugges- 
tions in the preparation of this Guide. 











ASIA: WHAT IS IT? 


A globe of the world shows us Asia's size. We can’t afford 
to be ignorant of or ignore something as big as that. The des- 
tiny of the world may be taking shape in Asia. 

Look and we'll see that Europe is just a large, irregular 
peninsula tacked on to the huge land mass of Asia. Mainland 
China alone is three times bigger than all the countries of 
Free Europe combined. India is about Europe's size. 





If we fly from Istanbul, Turkey, in the Near East, direct to 
Tokyo in Japan,” our: plane would travel 5,850 miles. We'd 
have to fly much further to visit all of Asia in the Pacific. 
The Indonesian Republic alone covers a span of islands that 
is greater in length than the distance from New York to San 
Francisco. 

During our flight, we'd pass over a wide variety of human 
beings. They would all be people with colored skin—yellow, 
brown, and shading into black. (Men with white skin make 
up only one-third of the world’s population). Like us, they 
would have their individual needs and hopes, their feelings and 
desires, their beliefs, their family affections, and everything 
else that goes to make up the personality of each member of 
the human race. 

It’s what we don’t know about Asians in general that ac- 
counts for our stock phrase, “the mysterious East.” That's 
what accounts for our old superstition that “East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall meet." We better get 
over these notions. The technological developments which are 
rubbing men and nations closer and closer together seem like- 
ly to keep right on increasing the contacts—peaceful or ex- 
plosive—of all members of the human race. 

Policy towards Asia can’t be based on a riddle. As much as 
— it must be founded on realities, comprehension, and 

nowledge. 

What makes the Asian half of the human race tick? How 
can we best get along with them and they with us? No brief 
discussion can give us the answers. What's needed is deeper 


search. But perhaps we might first take a look at a couple of 
Eastern nations—Democratic India| and Communist China. 


INDIA 


India’s is the oldest civilization on earth. Long before the 
Christian Year One, great empires flourished in India. But in 
our eighteenth century, quarrels among India’s rulers, the 
Rajas and Khans, had seriously weakened her. Just when we 
in America were getting ready to seek our independence from 
Britain and to throw off the colonial yoke, India was losing 
her freedom to the same nation. English traders in India, who 
had been doing pretty well for themselves since 1600, had it 
even better after British arms were able to enforce British rule 


*For a Guide on U.S. Policy for Japan, see the issue for December, 1954 (Vol. IV, No. 4) 





following their smashing victory in 1757 at the battle of 
Plassey. At the very time we were drafting our Constitution, 
Lord Cornwallis, whom we'd beaten at Yorktown, was taking 
over in India as British Governor General. What made colon- 
ialism extra tough for India to bear was the fact that rule 
from abroad was by men not even of the same color. In vari- 
ous parts of Asia, as Western colonialism spread, men with 
skins of various shades found themselves governed by white 
men—the French in Indo-China,: and, earlier still, the Dutch 
in what is now the Indonesian Republic. In China, a greedy 
scramble was going on among various nations of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, to squeeze as many concessions as possible out 
of the tottering Chinese Empire. Everywhere the Western 
colonial aim was the same—make as much profit as possible 
out of Asia.e What really burned-up the Asians—and still 
does—was the white man’s attitude of superiority, ignoring 
the traditions and accomplishments of Eastern civilizations 
much older than his own. 

In 1857, one hundred years after losing the battle which 
cost them their freedom, the Indians tried it again. But once 
more they lost. 

So vigorously did the British stamp out every spark of 
revolt—which they called mutiny—that the Indians didn’t 
make another attempt till well into the twentieth century. This 
time, led by Mahatma Gandhi, they won through a type of 
campaign unique in modern history. Instead of force, Gandhi's 
idea was to use the active pressure of non-cooperation. With 
regard to British regulations, Gandhi's followers pledged 
» . we will refuse civilly to obey these laws... .. We 
further affirm that in the struggle we will faithfully follow 
truth and refrain from violence to life, person, or property.” 

Disobedience led to prison, but it led also to liberty. As 
Gandhi figured, foreign domination becomes impossible if 
the rules aren’t obeyed. 





In 1947, when the British gave up and withdrew, their way 
of going left them the friendship of India. India even chose, 
as an independent nation, to remain a member of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Furthermore, the British left something behind which the 


_ Indians have found very useful—know-how as to running a 


government, and a well-trained corps of Indian civil servants 
to help make democracy work. 

America has given its contribution, too. The opening words 
of the Constitution of the Republic of India have a familiar 
ring: “We, the people of India, . . . to secure all . . . citi- 
zens . . . justice, liberty, . . . equality . .-.” 

In the second year of its existence, the Indian Republic, led 
by Prime Minister Nehru, successfully met a Communist at- 
tempt from within to take over by force. India’s army—a first- 
rate fighting force—crushed this rebellion and Nehru’s gov- 


_etnment passed a Communist control measure even stiffer than 


+In our schools, courses on “World History” scarcely mention Asia at all. Pamphlets of the Foreign Policy Association’s Head- 
line Series that deal with Asia can help. Write to the Association, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., for a list. Edwin 
O. Reischauer's latest book, Wanted: An Asian Policy, published in 1955, is worthwhile reading. Dr. Reischauer is Chairman 


of the Committee on East Asian Studies at Harvard University. 


For a Report on India, read that by our former Ambassador there, Chester Bowles. 
‘See “How About Indo-China and Us?”—the Center’s Guide for April, 1954 (Vol. III, No. 8). 


eAfrica, of course, has had the same experience. 


AGandhi took the name of his method from a classic in American literature, Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience. 























our own. In 1952, when the act expired, Nehru insisted that 
“the legislature renew it for possible future emergencies. 

After a visit to India, Secretary of State Dulles declared 
himself as “ 
according to its best judgment to promote democracy in the 
world and prevent the spread of totalitarianism.” And former 
Ambassador Chester Bowles, just back from an Eastern trip, 
reports: “All over India 1 have found a new atmosphere of 
confidence that is deeply impressive.” 

Setting up a government of one’s own, after colonial rule, 
is no snap. We discovered that for ourselves after 1781. Re- 
membering her long years under outside domination, India is 
wary of entangling alliances—as we also once were. Her wari- 
ness includes steering clear of Russia. But also—more than we 
may like or expect—it includes steering clear of us, too. We're 
surprised, hurt, or angry when India answers back or chal- 
lenges what we do. The plain fact seems to be that India, 
jealous of her independence, wants to go her own way. 

The poverty of her great masses of people is an acute prob- 
lem which India is determined to do something about by means 
of “. . . economic progress, with social justice, through dem- 


ocratic methods.” 


‘In urban communities, that calls for industrialization to help 
pull up India’s low standard of living. As in most of Asia, 
there’s a big lag behind the West, and India intends to catch 
up. Aid from outside, which means technical assistance and 
loans, is proving a great help. It’s next to impossible to lift 
oneself by one’s own boot straps. Here's where U.S. Point 
Four, Britain's Colombo Plan (same sort of thing) and the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program have come in. 

In that part of north-west India known as the Punjab, the 
great Bhakra.Dam, one of several such projects, and second in 
height only to our own Boulder Dam, is just about finished. 
It will provide power, flood control, and irrigation to make 
productive huge tracts of heretofore nearly useless land. Har- 
vey Slocum, who built Boulder, is putting it up with the help 
of several other Americans and more and more Indian engi- 
neers, with India footing the bill. 

In the country, India’s peasants, living in over five hundred 
thousand villages, have long needed a lift to improve their 
hard lot and lighten their poverty. India is tackling this task 
through her Village Development Program. Greater food pro- 
duction, education, better health, are its aims. The DDT that 
has cut India’s malaria rate by over three-fourths was made 
available through our Point Four program. Sick farmers, weak 
with the shakes, can’t harvest crops. The advisors—men and 
women like those in our U.S. rural extension service—who 
suggest how each village can improve its farming methods and 
increase its yields are taught their jobs in some fifty training 
centers, set up by the Indian government with the help of an 
American Foundation. Thousands of Indians graduate from 
these centers each year to go into the villages and suggest how 
best to build and run schools, construct irrigation ditches, 
live rewarding and fruitful lives. 

In Russia, in Communist China, the contrast in method is 
great: “Do this! Do that—or else!” 

In Communist countries, with compulsory planning, liberty 
is lost, and the right to be an individual. 

All eyes in the East are on Democratic India and Com- 
munist China. Nothing could be more important, in Asia, 
than to have Indian democracy continue to succeed. 

CHINA 

Because China’s ancient monarchy had grown feeble, cor- 
rupt, and rickety, it was able to do very little to prevent Euro- 
pean colonialism from muscling in on Asia during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Our own disapproval of 
colonialism, expressed in that part of our “Open Door Pol- 
icy” which insisted that the western nations respect the terri- 
tory and independence of China,* confined itself mostly just 


Quoted from India’s first Five Year Plan, started in 1951. 


. . . thoroughly convinced that India is acting . 


to scolding the trespassers. Russia, for example, long has had 
designs on Manchuria, which for many years had been a part 
of China, and is rich in natural resources. ; 

Early in the twentieth century, a group of young Chinese 
leaders began to feel that only by building up their nation 
could China hope to hold her own against the West. 

In the modern age, industrially well-developed nations alone 
have strength. 

Japan already had learned that lesson and was catching up 
fast. 

In 1911, Sun Yat-sen, ‘Father of the Chinese Republic,” 
set out to do the same thing. After toppling over the dodder- 
ing Chinese monarchy, he and his friends, looking for a form 
of government which could bring to China the progress and 
equality with the West which they sought, turned to de- 
mocracy. Great Britain, they saw, had prospered under this 
form of government. The U.S.A., their supporter against the 
colonial ambitions of Europe, had from small beginnings be- 
come a happy and powerful nation. So, on a speed-up sched- 
ule, they set out to accomplish similar ends. 

In our. own history, it’s taken time, and we've had to get 
the better of some serious obstacles. 

Huge, sprawling China started on the road to political and 
economic equality with the- West with great odds against her. 
A once mighty nation even before the discovery of America, 
China had long been slipping. Much of her land was exhaust- 
ed by centuries of intensive cultivation. The great mass of her 
people were poor and illiterate. They would have to be 
taught how to make self-government work. China had practi- 
cally no industrial development with which to build up her 
strength and to start raising her standard of living. 

After Sun Yat-sen began laying the groundwork for a Chi- 
nese Republic, it turned out that various Northern War Lords 
who had enjoyed an increase in power during the Empire's 
collapse didn’t intend to play ball. Faced by this challenge, 
Sun Yat-sen’s Nationalist Army, commanded by Chiang Kai- 
shek, set out to unify China. 

The struggle proved long, costly, and exhausting. Sun 
Yat-sen died during the course of it, but Chiang carried on. 

In 1931, when the chances for setting up a united Chinese 
Republic looked bright, trouble popped up from another quar- 
ter. The Japanese, flexing their newly developed industrial and 
military muscles, launched a colonial adventure of their own 
in China. They grabbed off Manchuria, then kept right on 
going. Protests from the League of Nations, and from the 
US.A., failed to stop this aggression — and protests, till 
World War II broke out, were the only form of help which 
the Chinese got. 

When World War II ended, we fooled ourselves into 
thinking that the time for China’s becoming a strong and 
friendly Republic had at last arrived. 





But the long drawn out struggle had left Chiang’s soldiers 
dispirited and exhausted. They had lost sight of the original 
ideals for which they had been fighting. Many of the offi- 
cials Chiang was counting on had grown demoralized and 
corrupt. 


*The rest of the “Open Door Policy” dealt with trade: all nations should have an equal right to trade with China, with no 


nation demanding special concessions. 











As a result, Chiang’s army and government were a push- 
oyer for,the Reds. 

Maybe, by giving more help than we did, we could have 
saved Chiang; maybe what happened just couldn't be stopped. 

By promising to abolish the tenant farmer system, and to 
introduce further land reforms, the Northern Chinese, who had 
gone communist under Russia's influence, persuaded China's 
hungry, disillusioned, discontented peasants that support of 
Mao Tse-tung would be the quickest way to get what they 
wanted. Once the peasants, who make up the biggest mass 
of China’s population, began shifting to Mao, Chiang’s cause 
was in danger. 

Almost before we realized what was going on, Mao had 
made himself master of the Mainland. 

Instead of the friendly China we had been counting on, 
here was a hostile government in control. 

To carry out his blueprint for economic development, Mao 
lost no time in clamping Communism’s rigid structure on the 
Chinese. Under this system, the individual says goodbye to 
any plans he may have for himself, and has to follow the 
pattern laid out by the State. If peasants began to feel that 
they had swapped private landlords for an even tighter sub- 
jugation under the regimentation of the State, they found it 
worse than useless to kick. Protests, under Communist rule, are 
decidedly unhealthy. Besides, Mao knew how to dig himself 
in and get solidly set. Nationalism is a powerful force for 
uniting a nation, and Mao skillfully played it up for all it 
was worth. As friends of Chiang, we became the bugaboo 
which Mao, in typical Communist fashion, used to fan the 
flame of nationalism higher and higher. It wasn’t long before 
he had turned former Chinese good will into mistrust and 
hate. “The Big Lie,” like charging us with germ warfare in 
Korea, isn’t the only way that Mao caused us to lose friends 
in Asia. Racial discrimination in America—a sore point with 
all Asians—is constantly harped on, without mention of the 
improvement that’s been made. By using remarks by Ameri- 
cans that have a pretty warlike sound, Mao's propaganda is 
also able to distort our position and present us as militaristic 
and having colonial designs on Asia — charges which our 
record shows are not true. 

We can't write Mao off as a temporary trouble. It won't 
do to underestimate the Chinese Reds. Their economic and 
military strength and their influence in Asia, like Democratic 
India’s, are increasing. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


We'll need to learn a lot more about all of Asia to develop 
an adequate long-range policy. But, based on the major points 
listed below, let's see what opinions we can reach as to what 
we should look into and what the U.S.A. should do: 

(1) Asia is made up of a great variety of nations. Many 
have only very recently got out from under colonial rule. Their 
new governments range from democracy to totalitarianism. 


Many are still searching for the answer as to what form will 
serve them best. 

Which are the democracies? What about the others? It 
would be worth our while to make a careful ‘study, drawing 
up a list and discussing each nation and our relations with it. 

Naturally what we hope for is to live in friendly, mutually 
beneficial relations with as many of these Asian nations as 
possible. Obviously the strengthening and spread of democ- 
racy in Asia, now and later, as the best guarantee of these 
aims, is what we'd welcome. How can we help bring this 
about? Have we made good use of those needs and beliefs in 
Asia which fit in well with democracy and could help it 
spread? Throughout our own history, we've found that de- 
mocracy not only served us best in building up a high standard 
of living but best helps to satisfy the individual needs of the 
human spirit. Democracy offers a road to freedom which all 
human beings naturally seek. 

How can we present the benefits of democracy in this 
positive way, not just because we're opposed to communist 
totalitarianism / 

(2) Asia’s past experience with colonial exploitation has 
made many of her nations wary of white men and determined 
to get along without interference as they themselves see fit. 

How can we best show that interference and exploitation 
aren't our aims? Let's list and discuss what we should and 
shouldn't do in order to reduce these suspicions. How can the 
realization be brought home that Soviet- or Chinese-dominated 
communism is the twenticth century variety of colonial subju- 
gation? 

(3) In Asia, poverty and illiteracy are still widespread— 
conditions in which communism can most readily take hold. 

President Eisenhower's message of April 21 tells how the 
Administration wants to handle our military and economic 
aid program. Of the three and a half billion dollars it calls for, 
the President recommends that most be used to help the free 
Asians in their efforts to raise their standard of living. hat 
is Our opinion of this program? How should it be ad- 
ministered? We can follow Congressional debate to see what 
our representatives are saying. Hiow about U.N. Technical 
Assistance? What do we know about Asian plans to have 
Asian nations help one another? What should we do about 
our own plans in relation to these? 

(4) Different as Asia’s big and small nations are, all have 
this in common: they are proud and they seek full equality 
with the West. This is a factor our Asian policy has to take 
into consideration. It includes such problems as recognition of 
Communist China and her admission to the U.N. It includes 
the determination of much of Asia not to take sides. 

What do we suggest, and why ? 





What should the general objectives of our Asian foreign 
policy be? 
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COMING: in Volume V: Guides on U.N. Charter Revision; on Our Civilian Manpower Resources (have we 
enough and of high enough quality to meet America’s needs?); on Slum Clearance and Neigh- 


borhood Upkeep. 








